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President s report 


W hen you all read this (at the General Meeting) I will be 
up in the Mallee at the Hattah Lakes, with any luck in 
nice mild days and nights that are only just freezing. So, my 
apologies for not attending the General Meeting. It is the 
unfortunate timing of School Holidays. 

The last month or so has been busy and somewhat disturbing 
on the planning and environment front. In the wake of cuts to 
the public sector, including the sacking of DSE and DPI staff 
across our region and Western Victoria, the State 
Government will be proceeding with so-called 'streamlining' of 
planning and environment laws that are aimed at removing 
environmental protections and various rights of citizens to 
notice and to object to developments or proposals. These 
protections and rights have been built up, or in existence, over 
decades. In many respects, they will be displaced by either no 
rights to notice and/or appeal at all, or only those rights 
effectively provided for by the Minister. The importance of 
general rights of notice or objection are important in the 
context of planning, heritage and environment, because the 
actions of proponents can often affect matters of common and 
public concern, for future generations as well as the present 
ones. The present laws are, in practice, relatively weak in any 
case. They nevertheless allow some scope for participation in 
public decision-making. 

On that note, as indicated in my article in last month's 
Geelong Naturalist, the Point Lonsdale Golf Club 
redevelopment inquiry reported and recommended approval 
of the redevelopment subject to the amended proposal which 
will include restoration of substantial wetland areas between 
Buckley Foreshore Reserve and Lake Victoria. Significantly 


...Bruce Lindsay 

the Panel also recommended ongoing involvement of the 
GFNC in environmental aspects of the project. I think 
precisely this type of outcome indicates the importance of 
public notice and participation in the planning and 
environment process. 

I would also note in this vein that the Club has made recent 
submissions to CoGG on its revision of the Domestic Animals 
Management Plan and among other things we have 
recommended greater longer-term integration between this 
level of management and control of pest species more widely, 
especially cats; greater restrictions on dog in highly sensitive 
areas such as Edward's Point, Lake Victoria and ocean 
beaches (Maddie Glynn's talk on seals, and dog attacks on 
them, is relevant here); and greater community education and 
social research in this area. Any member who would like a 
copy of the submission, please drop me an email. 

I also attended meetings concerned with the Jerringot Master 
Plan, which is proceeding positively, and CoGG's proposed 
next iteration of its Environment Strategy, over which I am 
cautiously optimistic at this stage. 

Fiinally, given I've dedicated most of this report to public 
affairs of one kind or another, I would take the opportunity to 
congratulate the Geelong Environment Council on receiving 
the World Environment Day award from the City at the 5 June 
ceremonies, which we attended. Obviously, there has been a 
long history of mutual work between the GEC and ourselves 
(including common office-bearers). No doubt there will be a lot 
of it to come in the future. 


Tonight... 

... The title of the talk is: Blue Green Algae Management. Dr Will Buchanan, Barwon Water’s Acting Manager Water Supply 
will share his knowledge of blue-green algae and algal blooms in rivers and estuaries as well as discussing management 
procedures in response to algal blooms. 

At the August meeting... 

... It is Members’ Night and casserole tea. Marilyn Hewish and Grace Lewis will talk about some of their experiences with 
Bush Blitz. Bring a savoury casserole or a sweet to share. Arrive 6.30 p.m. Meeting starts at 8.00 p.m. 


GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry 
Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 

GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~qfnc/ 

e-mail address: qfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at general 
meetings. 


The photo on the front cover, by Trevor Pescott, is of a Grey-headed 
Flying-fox at Eastern Park, Geelong. See mammal report p. 7. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to 
chat to other members and visitors. 


The photo on the back cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of Mycena clarkeana 
at Blanket Leaf Picnic ground, Lome, in June 2012. 














Out and about: Ceropegia—and a chain of plant people 

...Valda Dedman 


ithout a good memory it is of no use trying to be a 
botanist; one had better give it up and be a merchant. 
Rudolf Schlechter. 

Schlechter was only partly right. Also needed are energy, 
enthusiasm, daring, determination, a keen eye, imagination and 
often a good business sense. Professional collectors, medical 
officers of the great commercial enterprises such as the Dutch 
East India Company, gardeners, curators, artists, naturalists with 
exploring expeditions, young adventurers—all these have 
contributed to botanical knowledge. The study of just one plant 
Ceropegia woodii, sometimes known as the Chain of Hearts, has 
helped me appreciate this and has led me to a great chain of 
people whose stories are as fascinating as the plant itself. 

Dave King was recently given a Chain of Hearts plant, which 
unexpectedly flowered and set seed. In 
his inimitable way he began to 
investigate further and take photos 
through his microscope, which started 
me on my own researches. 

Ceropegias are intriguing plants, grown 
for their unusual tubular flowers, all of 
which point heavenwards. Most are 
quite small, no more than a few 
centimetres long and less than one in 
diameter, and their colours are green 
and cream and maroon. Their base is 
usually somewhat bulbous and the 
corolla may be plain or streaked or 
spotted, and ends in an openwork hood 
of varied designs. Some look like folded 
umbrellas, some like tiny parachutes. 

Many plants are climbers, many develop 
large tuberous roots. They are members 
of the milkweed family, therefore related 
to the Gomphocarpus (see Geelong 
Naturalist, April 2012), although their 
sap is clear, not milky. They are also a 
known food plant of the Monarch 
butterfly. 

They are fertilised by tiny midges, which 
enter the flower through an opening in 
the hood and are led via downward¬ 
pointing hairs to the petal-like corona 
with its double pollinia at the bottom, 
and where enticing sweet nectaries are 
found. It may be that each species has 
its specific midge and its own specific 
attracting scent. (Our deficient human 
noses have not been able to detect any 
in C. woodii). The hairs imprison pollen¬ 
carrying midges until the flower is 
pollinated, then they wither and the 
midge is released; a midge collecting 
pollen may have to wait up to four days 
to escape. The seedpods of C. woodii 
are long and narrow and the plumed 
seeds lie in a row like peas. Each flower 


produces two pods. The leaves are heart-shaped with silver 
markings. 

The name Ceropegia was coined by Linnaeus himself. The 
Linnaean binomial system of nomenclature is an aide-memoire, 
succinctly replacing long Latin descriptive phrases and placing 
like plants together. Linnaeus believed a generic name should be 
short, euphonius, distinctive and as memorable as possible. The 
species name was to distinguish a plant from all others in the 
genus. Sometimes genera were named after fellow botanists, but 
not in this case. 

Ceropegia was an inspired choice. He fused together the latin 
cero meaning wax with a Greek derivative pegia meaning to stick 
or fix in, which describes the flowers that initially point upwards 
like little candles that are ‘stuck in’ the bulbous ‘holder’ of the 
base. 

The first Ceropegia he saw came to him 
in a roundabout way. It was in a 
collection of plants brought back from 
Ceylon (now Sri Lanka) by Paul 
Hermann (1646-1695) who had been 
medical officer for the Dutch India 
Company between 1672 and 1677 and 
was later Professor of Botany at Leiden 
University. The collection had been lent 
to Linnaeus by the Danish Apothecary- 
Royal, August Gunther. The four bound 
volumes of pressed plants and a volume 
of drawings inspired Linnaeus to write 
his own catalogue of Sri Lankan plants, 
the Flora Zeylanica, where he used his 
new sexual system of classifying plants 
by the number and arrangement of the 
male and female parts of the flower, but 
still used Latin phrases for the species, 
which he later called C. biflora. 

Hermann’s collections were eventually 
purchased by Sir Joseph Banks for 
£75 and form the basis of the Hermann 
Herbarium at the Natural History 
Museum in London. Wealth may also 
aid botanical endeavour. The botanist 
and taxonomist William Sherard, who 
had made a fortune while British Consul 
at Smyrna from 1703 to 1716, endowed 
a Chair of Botany at Oxford University 
and was a patron of several botanists, 
including Hermann, and he published 
Musaeum Zeylanicum (1717), with a 
second edition in 1726 from Hermann’s 
collection, using their original 
Singhalese names. 

The type description for the Ceropegia 
genus is from a plant that Linnaeus 
probably never saw except as an 
illustration in an even earlier work, about 
the plants of southwest India, the area 
then known as Malabar. Linnaeus’ 




Ceropegia flower 



Downward pointing hairs inside flower corolla 



The corona inside the flower 'bulb' 
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Ceropegia candelabrum had been 
described and superbly illustrated in the 
magnificent Dutch publication the 
Hortus Malabaicus (1678-1693), a 12- 
volume work in Latin describing the 
medicinal plants of the state of Kerala. It 
was the brainchild of Hendrik van 
Rheede, the Governor of the Dutch 
East India Company’s Malabar. Each 
plate is inscribed with the plant’s name 
in Latin as well as Malayalam, Arabic, 
and Sanskrit. The copper plate 
engraving for Linnaeus’ type specimen 
depicts a plant with many-branched 
‘candelabra’ flowers and their hanging 
seedpods. 

He rejected the Indian (Malayalam) 
name of Njota-njodien-valli for the plant, 
which is native to India, Sri Lanka and 
Vietnam. Its leaves have been used to 
cure headaches and snakebite, its 
tubers are eaten as food by very poor 
people. C. biflora is now regarded as 
the same species. Today it is 
endangered in its native habitat. 


There are more than 200 species of 
Ceropegia worldwide. Many come from 
Africa, some are desert species 
originating in Saudi Arabia or The 
Yemen; China has 17 species. Many 
are tropical with a wide geographical 
range. Only one species is native to 
Australia and it also grows in Malaysia, 
from Java to the Philippines. C. 
cumingiana is found in far north 
Queensland, in pockets of tropical 
rainforest and monsoon vine forest. It 
takes its name from a remarkable man, 

Hugh Cuming (1791-1865) a 
passionate professional collector. 

Cuming was an English sailmaker with 
an interest in shells and plants, who set 
off in 1819 to see the world and ended 
up in Valparaiso, Chile, where he began 
collecting. In 1826 he commissioned a 
specially designed yacht, the 
Discoverer, and sailed the South Pacific 
and the west coast of South America for 
several years and later took his vast 
collections to England to dispose of them. Shells were his 
passion but his plant collections also brought in income. He sold 
sets of plants at £30 for a set of 1200 (Joseph Hooker bought ten 
sets) and made a fine profit. His shell collections made him 
famous and led to his election in 1832 as a Fellow of the 
Linnaean Society. He travelled widely, becoming known and 
respected in Europe, drumming up potential customers for future 
collections from his long-term expeditions to the Philippines. 

Over four years he consigned 30 000 conchological and 130 000 
plant specimens, including living orchids. 

He collected the Ceropegia that bears his name in Luzon and it 
was Joseph Decaisne (1807-1882) a French botanist and 


agronomist that made the first scientific 
description in 1844. Descaine started as 
a gardener at the Jardin des Plantes in 
Paris and rose to become its Director, 
France's leading botanist and President 
of the French Academy of Sciences. He 
gained his formal botanical knowledge 
whilst assistant to de Jussieu and was 
introduced to the collections of overseas 
collectors and explorers, including the 
Baudin expedition. He published a work 
on the plants of Timor collected by the 
Baudin expedition on its way home from 
Australia, the Terre Napoleon’. He was 
an expert on apple and pear trees, on 
seaweeds and also on Asclepiadeaceae 
and Mistletoes. Several Australian 
plants are named for him, including a 
spectacular mistletoe of the monsoon 
rain forests. During the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-71, when shells were 
falling on Paris and destroying his 
greenhouses, he stuck to his post and 
noted the effects of exposure on various 
plants. 


Ceropegia woodii was named after 
John Medley Wood, the curator of 
Durban Botanic Garden, who found it in 
1881, hanging from rocks on Groenberg 
in Natal at an altitude of 1800 feet. He 
sent a living plant to Kew thirteen years 
later, where it flowered in the 
greenhouse. In 1900 a detailed 
description by the Kew taxonomist 
Nicholas Edward Brown was 
published in Curtis's Botanical Magazine 
with illustration by Matilda Smith. 

Joseph Hooker was editor of the 
magazine and Director of Kew Gardens, 
when he recruited Smith, his second 
cousin, in 1877 as botanical illustrator 
for Kew, although she had not had 
training in this field. It took 20 years for 
the Herbarium to make her position 
permanent. During 45 years (1878- 
1923), working two days a week, Smith 
drew over 2300 plates for Curtis’s 
Magazine. She was later elected an 
Associate of the Linnaean Society—the 
second woman to have achieved this. 

Wood was a local farmer and rural trade store owner when he 
took over the curatorship of the botanic gardens in 1882. Durban 
Botanic Garden flourished during the almost 30 years that Wood 
was in charge although he was a self-trained botanist. He 
discovered a rare cycad, which bears his name and still grows in 
the Gardens, established a herbarium (at first it was housed in a 
wood and corrugated iron shed), built up the collection, and sent 
many specimens to Kew and other places on gift and exchange, 
which is how the Chain of Hearts made its way to Kew. 

Nicholas Brown was an expert on succulents, especially 
Asclepiads, and also South African plants, but C. woodii had 
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been originally described by Rudolf Schlechter, and published on 
22 June 1894 in Leipzig, Germany, in the Botanische 
Jahrbucher fur Systematik, Pflanzengeschichte und 
Pflanzengeographie. Schlechter was only 21 years old at the 
time and in South Africa, but he was always quick to make the 
most of every opportunity to further his career. With his story we 
are nearly at the end of this plant chain. Friedrich Richard 
Rudolf Schlechter (1872-1925) was ambitious, outspoken, 
adventurous, indefatigable. Early in his botanical researches he 
set himself the task of describing one new species each day. 

When he was just 19 he went to South Africa, where he first 
worked as a Phylloxera inspector and a gardener before being 
employed by Dr Harry Bolus in his private herbarium. Then he 
started collecting and describing species for himself; he had 
found his true vocation. During this time he published his first 
works on the Orchidaceae and the Asclepiadaceae, the two 
families in which he would later specialise. Over 32 years he 
published 67 papers on the Asclepiads, 18 of them in the 
Botanisches Yahrbuch, where his description of C. woodii 
appeared in 1894. During his lifetime he personally described 
some 1330 Asclepiad species, naming 637. Many of his South 
African type specimens are in the Bolus Herbarium, now part of 
the University of Cape Town. 

In the summer of 1895 he worked in the botany department of 
the British Museum, making a name for himself there, but soon 
he was off on more collecting expeditions, ostensibly to 
investigate the caoutchouc (natural rubber) industry for the 
German Colonial Department. Well might he scoff at the 
merchants, but commercial interests financed his botanical 


passion. His explorations took him to West Africa, particularly 
the German occupied Cameroon, Togoland and Yoruba territory 
and twice to German New Guinea, as well as to Indonesia, New 
Caledonia and other South Pacific islands. He even called in at 
Sydney. He eventually settled in Dahlem, Germany, where he 
took a PhD, became curator of the Botanical Museum and 
worked on his specimens. He died in 1925 and it was just as well 
he did not see his beloved collections and all his papers 
destroyed by bombs during the Second World War. 

I want to acknowledge the help and encouragement of the last 
person in this chain of plant people— Dave King, whose 
photographs enhance this paper. Thank you, Dave, for getting 
me started on this exploration. You have always worked in the 
true Linnaean tradition. 

In the natural sciences the principles of truth are to be confirmed 
by observation. Linnaeus. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Manna Gum Park, Gherang 

28 June 2012 


...Pat Streefkerk 


O nly six hardy souls ventured out on this frosty morning for 
the outing to Manna Gum Park in Gherang. Our thanks to 
Chris Trotter for giving us access to her beautiful property. 

Our first good spot near the creek gave us a beautiful Golden 
Whistler and at least two Grey Shrike-thrushes, plus some smaller 
birds, not all obliging enough to come close enough to identify. The 
donkeys, Clydesdales and llamas were all interested and curious as 
we walked past and there was a big bushy fox who walked past 
close by, plus numerous kangaroos in the distance at intervals. 

The biggest excitement for the day was the discovery of a Wedge¬ 
tailed Eagle's nest with the bird flying in, then looping away as he/ 
she spotted us. Hans and I intend to go back and investigate 
progress in a few weeks and will report back about it. 



Wedge-tailed Eagle nest. Photo: Peter Turner 


Most birds were very quiet on this chilly winter 
day, with very few honeyeaters visible or 
audible. There were a few water birds on the 
dam among the trees. We managed to record 
over 30 species, plus some interesting fungi, 
with a specimen dug up by Polly for 
identification—an interesting long black spike! 
There were also greenhood orchids coming into 
bud. 

We all had an enjoyable day and it was 
especially nice to see three kookaburras. 


Australian Shelduck 

Eastern Rosella 

Little Raven 

Chestnut Teal 

Laughing Kookaburra 

Magpie-lark 

Pacific Black Duck 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Jacky Winter 

Australasian Grebe 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill (M) 

Common Starling 

Crested pigeon (M) 

Brown Thornbill 

Common Myna 

Spoonbill sp. 

New Holland Honeyeater 

Red-browed Finch 

Black-shouldered Kite (M) 

Golden Whistler 

House Sparrow 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 

Grey Shrike-thrush 


Dusky Moorhen 

Grey Butcherbird (heard) 

M=Moriac 

Masked Lapwing 

Australian Magpie 


Galah 

Grey Currawong 

Bird list compiled by 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

Grey Fantail 

Rosemary Turner. 

Crimson Rosella 

Willy Wagtail 
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This month 


...Joe Hubbard 


I t was while I was ‘researching’ millipedes that I came across 
these small wormlike creatures sheltering in the damp under 
an old sheet of plastic—ideal it seemed for both, a shaded humid 
terrestrial environment. 

I had no idea what they were but I was taken by their sleek 
sinuosity, their blue-black colour, the sporty white line running 
along their body, the whole enclosed in a glistening mucus. After 
some conjecture I thought it could be some sort of flat worm, a 
dollar sign gone wrong, or the scribble of some person in high 
office. I settled for flatworm and did a bit of research—it follows! 

About flatworms 

• Maybe 100 terrestrial flatworms described in Australia, about 
one third of these in Victoria. 

• My worm is more than likely carnivorous—earthworms, 
insects, other invertebrates on its menu. If so, it is not 
parasitic. 

• Mucus prevents its body drying out and facilitates movement. 
• They are hermaphrodites—having the combined 
characteristics of both sexes. 

• Many in this phylum are parasitic and are the scourge of man 
and beast, often with dire consequences. 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Whenever there’s a bit of fresh water you’ll more than likely find 
Eurasian Coots—sometimes numbering hundreds. 

Among the other waterbirds they can be identified by their white 
foreheads (described as bulbous shields), slate-grey bodies and 
at times by their boisterous behavior—making a spectacle of 
themselves as they dash noisily across the water to repel 
intruders. Even their courtship display is attention grabbing. And 
when the chicks, with their bright red head feathers, leave their 



‘floating’ nest the tenderness shown by the ever attentive parents 
is something to see! 


But is this the true picture? Is there a dark side to the coots’ 
behavior? The closely related English and American coots (ours 
is a sub-species), do not have any qualms about abusing 
chicks—even to committing filicide. 

Among these species (as in others) survival of the fittest is 
paramount. If for instance food is scarce the parents selectively 
feed the strongest. Now if a chick is out of favour, and it persists 
with begging behavior, the adult bird gives it a jolly good shaking, 
and more if necessary, until the chick weakens and dies. 

As well, American grebes practice brood parasitism, dropping 
eggs into other grebes’ nests. Interestingly, some host birds have 
the ability to identify ‘dumped’ eggs which they eject, and if this 
cannot be done may kill the last chicks to hatch. This is logical if 
you think about it! 

About Australian Coot (Eurasian) 

• Member of rail and crake family. 

• A swimming and diving bird. Will forage on land. 

• Calls described as ‘cackling, explosive, trumpeting’. 

• Aggressive nature. 

• Nest an untidy mount of dead water plants. 

• Eggs 4-10. 

• Brutal to young. Also subject to predation. 

• My interest stirred by an article in BBC Wildlife, June edition. 

It all goes to show how much one doesn’t know! Flatworms! 
Coots! I put up my hand! 

Cheers! 


Library additions 


...Lorraine Phelan 


Shorebirds of North America, Europe, and Asia: a Guide To Field 
Identification, Stephen Message & Don Taylor, 2006 
[598.33097 TAY] 

Birds of Southern Africa, Ber Van Perlo, 2009 [598 PER] 


Birds of the Horn of Africa: Ethiopia, Eritrea, Djibouti, Somalia, 
and Socotra, Nigel Redman, Terry Stevenson & John 
Fanshawe, 2009 [598 RED] 

The Darling, Murray-Darling Commission, 2004 [919.44 DAR] 
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What’s up 


...Dean Hewish 


N obody could have missed the news about the transit of Venus on 

6 June. This was also the first time that the entire event was broadcast 
on the internet as it happened. 

Of course, we wanted to see it for ourselves. The weather forecast was not 
encouraging and especially so for the area around Melbourne and Geelong. 
The chances of clear skies seemed to be greater north of the Dividing 
Range and also to the west. Marilyn has a moth-hunting friend, Jenny 
Holmes, who lives on a property not far from Great Western. We knew that 
the paddock near her house had a good view to the east. This was 
important as the transit started not long after sunrise. We decided to go 
there. 

On the morning of the transit we set off at about 5 a.m., under cloudy skies. 
The cloud cover remained more or less complete for most of the trip but 
when we arrived at Jenny's house there were definite signs of clearing. The 
prospect improved as sunrise approached. I set up our telescope with its 
solar filter and made the cameras ready. The clouds cleared more or less 
completely just as the transit began and I saw the first indentation in the 
sun's edge as Venus began its crossing. Being low on the horizon, the view 
shimmered a little with heat haze. We all had a look and I started 
photographing. 



The sky remained mostly clear until about 2 p.m. when the clouds 
thickened. The sky finally completely clouded over but by then we were 
satisfied with what we had seen and the photographs we had taken, even 
though the end of the transit was hidden. 

To shield our eyes from the sun's light, we used a solar filter placed over the 
front of the telescope. Ours is made of Mylar film that has been coated on 
either side by evaporated aluminium to reflect more than 99% of the 
sunlight. The film is available in sheets from astronomy equipment suppliers 
but you need to find your own way of mounting it. We purchased ours for the 
first transit of the current series in 2004.1 cut a ring out of foam sandwich 
board and glued the filter material to that. The whole assembly was attached 
to the front of the telescope with reinforced tape. 

It is worthwhile looking at photographs of the transit taken by amateurs and 
professionals worldwide and collected in the Spaceweather.com archives in 
the days after the transit. Some are very artistic, while others show 
remarkable features of the transit. 


Jenny Holmes and Marilyn at the telescope. 



The silhouette of Venus against the sun's face, with sun spots 
also visible. Photo: Dean Hewish 


Snippets from the past 


Excursion Sheet #50 May 1969 

50th Excursion Sheet: Have you noticed that this issue of the 
excursion sheet is number 'fifty'. Congratulations to this Club for 
the sheet's regularity and the idea has now caught on with 
several other Clubs. Our number 'one' was issued by Committee 
member, Miss Joan Banks, for an excursion she led to Point 
Lonsdale, Queenscliff and Swan Bay on 17th March 1963. It 
continued to be published in various forms until November 1964, 
and from then on it included news items of interest to members. 
Number 16 issued for April 1966 became an Excursion-News 
Sheet, and is now still in that form. It is always available to 
members on meeting nights and our present printing is 200 
copies. Your President is at present setting up all issues in book 
form for our library, but is short of two issues, those of June 16th 
1963 (Durdidwarrah) and November 1963 (Bannockburn). If any 


...Rob Ganly 

member can provide these issues we would be most grateful. 

We can arrange for a photostat to be made and return same. 

(If this happened, no copies exist today, RGa) 

Newsletter 243 Sep 1986 p.6 

• Report of Barking Owl at Teesdale - per Valda Dedman. 

• One Ground Parrot was seen at Lake Connewarre 
sedgelands during the OBP count on 27 July. Graeme Tribe, 
Marilyn Hewish, Pat Russell. [And in No. 244; p.8 - “Ground 
Parrot at Connewarre, 2 September. G. McCarthy”)]. [And in 
No. 245; p.9 - One Ground Parrot Lake Connewarre 27/7, 
17/8, 2/9 and 7/9 but not found on 28/9 - Graeme Tribe]. 

• 6 Australian Bitterns observed at Hospital Lake on 4 August. 
Gordon McCarthy. 
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Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 


...Trevor Pescott 


W ith winter now here, most of the observations are of frogs. But even on a cool, sunny winter’s day, a copperhead may come out 
to bask as noted below! 


Large Striped Skink 

1 

30/05/12 

Found under some litter on the ground beside the Little River, about 400m downstream from the 
Geelong-Bacchus Marsh road. 

MHz 

Southern Water Skink 

1 

06/06/12 

Buckley Falls, on a rock almost surrounded by rising flood-water. When an attempt was made to 
‘rescue’ it, it plunged into the water and swam about 30 cm to some overhanging vegetation and 
disappeared. 

TP 

Garden Skink 

1 

04/06/12 

Lees Bridge, Balliang, under one of our tiles. 

TP 

Little Whip Snake 

1 

26/05/12 

You Yangs, under one of our tiles beside Sandy Creek Road. 

TP 

Lowland Copperhead 

1 

31/05/12 

Forrest, basking in sunshine on a property along Yaugher Road. 

GNe 

Southern Brown Tree-frog 


01/06/12 

Ironbark Basin, one under a piece of bark, the other calling. 

AM 



15/06/12 

Moorabool River Reserve, Batesford, calling. 

SQ 



18/06/12 

Caspers-Yaugher, burnt area, calling from roadside. 

TP 

Pobblebonk 


07/06/12 

Stephens Road Bushland, Bannockburn, at least 2 calling. 

TP 

Common Froglet 


23/05/12 

Jerringot, Belmont Common, several calling. 

TP 



15/06/12 

Moorabool River Reserve, Batesford, calling. 

SQ 



18/06/12 

Caspers-Yaugher, burnt area, calling from roadside. 

TP 



26/06/12 

Brisbane Ranges, many calling from the vegetation along the creek-bank in Anakie Gorge. 

TP 


Observers: AM, Anthony Mitchell; GNe, Gillian Neale; MHz, Maarten Hulzebosch; SQ, Stuart Quick; TP, Trevor Pescott. 



(Above) Little Whip Snake found under one of our tiles 
beside Sandy Ck Road, You Yangs 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 


(Right) Southern Water Skink on a rock surrounded by 
flood waters, Buckley Falls. 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Mammal report 


...Trevor Pescott 


Mammal additions 


E ach season has its own important features; in winter it is the arrival of whales off the local coastline and the annual die-off of male 
antechinuses and phascogales. Both are reflected in this month’s records. So far no Southern Right Whales have been reported, 
but that is sure to happen over the next month. The following are sightings made over the last month or two. 


Short-beaked Echidna 


13/06/12 

Dog Rocks Sanctuary, recent diggings noted. 

TP 


1 

15/06/12 

Moorabool River Reserve, Batesford, photographed. 

SQ 

Brush-tailed Phascogale 

1 

30/05/12 

Sheoaks, a male found dead on the Sheoaks-Steiglitz Road. 

MEa 



22/06/12 

East Road, Sheoaks, attacked a hen in chicken-coup. 

per TP 

Koala 


05/04/12 

Whinray Road, Meredith, heard grunting during the night. 

WCo 



18/05/12 

Whinray Road, Meredith, heard but not seen. 

WCo 


1 

15/06/12 

Batesford, noted along the Moorabool River Reserve. 

SQ 

Common Brushtail Possum 


13/04/12 

Whinray Road, Meredith, appeared to be washing its face like a cat. 

WCo 


1 

18/05/12 

Whinray Road, Meredith, in a tree with a Ringtail Possum. 

WCo 

Sugar Glider 

2 

18/05/12 

Whinray Road, Meredith, noted (see below). 

WCo 

Common Ringtail Possum 


13/04/12 

Whinray Road, Meredith, noted in tree with Brushtail Possum. 

WCo 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

3 

26/06/12 

Yaugher, grazing near the cemetery at 9.00 a.m. 

TP 

Black Wallaby 

1 

11/05/12 

Whinray Road, Meredith, an old or ill animal that hardly moved when discovered. 

WCo 


1 

16/05/12 

Ingleston Gorge, Werribee Gorge, moved away when approached. 

WCo, 


1 

10/06/12 

Bannockburn, road-killed Teesdale Road at Stephens Road. 

TP 

Grey-headed Flying-fox 


31/05/12 

Eastern Park, Geelong, many active in the pines near the golf course. [See photo, front 

TP 




cover.] 


Water Rat 

1 

06/06/12 

Buckley Falls, swimming in the flooded Barwon River, 10.00 a.m. 

DLu 

Red Fox 


18/05/12 

Whinray Road, Meredith, heard call shortly after sunset. 

WCo 

Feral Cat 

1 

29/04/12 

Forrest-Apollo Bay Road, crossed the road between Sabine Falls Road and Turton’s 

Track, mid-afternoon, a black individual. 

DE, LPh 


1 

12/05/12 

Yaugher, appeared to be hunting Rain Moths that had been attracted to an outside light. 

TP 

Australian Fur Seal 

1 

05/04/12 

Barwon Heads, in the ocean near the Barwon River mouth; swimming, rolling in the 

WCo, 




water, then came ashore, clambered over some rocks, and went to sleep on the sand, 

CCo, 




undisturbed by quiet observers. 

OCo, 





KCk 

Brown Hare 

2 

15/06/12 

Moorabool River Reserve, Batesford. 

SQ 


2 

26/06/12 

Serendip Sanctuary, separate animals. 

TP 

Humpback Whale 

1 

01/06/12 

About 700 m off Pt Addis, identified by its long, narrow, knobby-edged pectoral flippers. 

AM 


Observers: AM, Anthony Mitchell; CCo, Colin Cook; DE, Deborah Evans; DLu, Diane Luscombe; KCk, Kristen Cook; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MEa, 
Marion East; OCo, Owen Cook; SQ, Stuart Quick; TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook. 


Notes: 

The Brush-tailed Phascoqale that was picked up dead on the Sheoaks- 
Steiglitz Road had some lesions on the body; while these may be no more 
than injuries sustained by fighting with other males, they look rather more 
sinister. It will be forwarded to Wildlife Health Surveillance Victoria for 
analysis. 

The second phascogale report came from a phone call asking advice on 
dealing with one that had attacked several hens at a property in Sheoaks. 
The hens had been attacked on the abdomen and hind-quarters, and 
although not killed, had to be euthanased. The lady who made the enquiry 
also noted that she had recently seen phascogales at about 8.00 a.m. and 
4.30 p.m., both during daylight hours, in the local bush. 

The Sugar Gliders noted by Wendy Cook were in a small patch of roadside 
bush containing some mature eucalypts. The first was seen to climb a tree 
then glide across the road, then climb and glide again to a Golden Wattle. 
The second also glided across the road, then on to the same wattle as the 
first. One glider was noted in much the same area on the two following 
nights, on all occasions about 6.00-6.30 p.m. 



Brown Hare at Serendip Sanctuary on 26/06/12. 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Mammal trapping—Stephens Road, Bannockburn 

7-10 June 2012 

DSE Permit 10005048. AEC Permit 14.09, GPS 55 248290E, 5786946N, alt 118 m 

...Trevor Pescott 


M ammal trapping was undertaken at the Barwon Water land 
known as the Stephens Road Bushland with permission 
from Barwon Water between Thursday 07 and Sunday 10 June 
2012 . 

The site is a Yellow Gum woodland with dense patches of Hedge 
Wattle scattered throughout the site. There is little ground flora 
apart from occasional tussocks of flax-lily and some native, and 
exotic, grasses, but fallen branches provide some potential 
habitat for terrestrial fauna. 

There appears to be a large population of Eastern Grey 
Kangaroos that moves through the site between the 
Bannockburn Golf Course to the south and farmland to the north, 
and they have developed numerous well-worn paths through the 
dense patches of Hedge Wattle for easier access, particularly 
east of the treatment ponds. 

The 45 small Elliott traps were set in one transect of 10 east of 
the main treatment ponds, the other 35 in a meandering line 
between the ponds and Stephens Road. The bait used was the 
usual herbivore mix of peanut butter, honey and oatmeal. The 
weather was cool, with some rain. 


Results: House Mouse Mus musculus —1 caught in 

transect 1. 

An immature male Superb Fairy-wren was caught 
in a trap in the second line of traps. 

Comments: a disappointing but not unexpected result. In the 
past, trapping in the Bannockburn-lnverleigh area has been 
similarly unproductive. 

Thanks to Barwon Water for allowing us to undertake the 
trapping, and to Chris Pitfield, Stuart McCallum, Kim and James 
Barker, and Siobhan Rogan for their help in setting, checking 
and collecting the traps. 


Next trapping 

No trapping is planned for July, unless some fine weather is 
forecast in which case it may be possible to continue the 
Caspers-Yaugher study. If you would like to be advised, please 
let me know. 

Our fauna trapping permits are due for renewal in August and I 
want to arrange this in July so when the warmer weather arrives 
we will be able to continue the studies. 


Caspers-Yaugher fauna study update 

...Trevor Pescott 


M ammal trapping was undertaken at two sites in June. (DSE 
permit 10005048, AEC permit 14.09) The weather was 
cool, calm and there was some heavy rain on several occasions. 
Bait used was the conventional herbivore mix of peanut butter, 
honey and oatmeal. 

Site 1: 16-18 June 2012. 

North of Boundary Road in the burnt area, GPS 54735835E, 
5736006 N, alt. 210 m. 51 small Elliott traps set in three 
transects each of 17 traps, i.e. 1-17, 18-34, 35-51 respectively. 
The transects were roughly parallel, and about 100-200 m apart. 
Results: Agile Antechinus A. Agilis —6 caught (4 male one 

of which was re-trapped, 2 female) 

Bush Rat Rattus fuscipes —9 caught. 

Comments: the male antechinuses seemed robust animals, 
weights 26, 30, 31, 31 gm; the females were lighter, with weights 
17 and 18gm. All six were caught close to the road, suggesting 
they may have moved in from the unburnt area. 

The Bush Rats were caught further into the site, with animals in 
traps 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32 and 33. Since the traps in which the 
rats were caught were not re-set, it seems unlikely there were re¬ 
traps—certainly, in the case of 26, 27, 29 and 33 where rats 
were caught on the same day. This suggests that there is a 
colony established here, but whether this is from re-colonising 
from the unburnt area or from animals that survived the fire is not 
clear. The Bush Rats were not sexed, but weights were 77, 87, 
88, 125, 133, 137, 147 and 149 gm (one rat escaped before it 
was weighed). 

Site 2: 20-23 June 2012. 

In the burnt area, south of the road between the burnt area and 


the pine plantation, GPS 54736262E, 5736608N, alt 174 m. 51 
small Elliott traps set as above, i.e. in three transects each of 17 
traps. 

Results: Agile Antechinus A agilis —1 male caught in trap 

no. 1 adjacent to the road, wt 31 gm. 

Comments: overall, it was a disappointing but not unexpected 
result. Trapping in the same general area in the past has been 
unsuccessful, with nothing caught. 

Trapping was not carried out in the unburnt area, but I hope to be 
able to visit that site in the near future, to try to gain some 
comparison with the burnt area. 


Thanks to DSE for permission to carry out the trapping in this 
section of the Otway Forest Park. 



Flame Fungus, Clavaria miniata, in the Caspers-Yaugher fauna study 
site, 18/06/12. Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Threatened little wonders: Golo Maurer and Dan Weller* 

Bird Group Meeting, 21 June 2012 

...Dean Hewish 


G olo Maurer from Birdlife Australia was involved in the recent 
effort to save Lake Victoria's shorebird habitat. He 
volunteered to present an overview of waders and their current 
conservation issues to the GFNC Bird Group. 

Wading birds are a very diverse group and generalisations like, 
‘hey live at the shore’, ‘their bills are long’, ‘they have long legs’ 
and ‘they are all grey or brown’ all have obvious exceptions. 

Even the description that they are migratory birds is not 
completely true. Of the wading birds that can be found in 
Australia, 18 species are resident all year round, 36 have 
seasonal migrations and 24 are rare vagrants 

As a group, they use a diverse range of food types, although 
they all feed on invertebrates. Different species eat molluscs 
(snails and mussels) and crustaceans of various types from 
almost microscopic to quite large, while others are polychaete 
worm specialists. Each food preference is reflected in the 
appearance and anatomy of each wader species. Large, forward 
facing eyes and short, tweezer-like bills are related to the feeding 
strategy of visual sensing of prey; run, stop, look and pick. 
Species with small eyes set centrally and long bills use the 
strategy of slow movements, probing into the sand or mud and 
tactile sensing of the prey. Each of these adaptations has special 
anatomical features besides the obvious ones of leg and bill 
length. For example, birds that sense prey deep in the sand have 
perforations in the bone of their bill tips that contain the nerve 
endings necessary for detecting small movements. 

Most migratory waders in Australia use the East Asian- 
Australasian Flyway in their annual migration. This spans from 
Alaska and the Urals to Western Australia and New Zealand. 
Around five million birds use it to travel to and from Australia. 
Their 25 000 km round trip includes the world’s economic growth 
motor: 23 countries containing one third of the human population. 
In a lifetime of flying, which can be 27 years, travelling 25 000 km 
per year each way (11 000 km non-stop in 9 days) adds up to 
680 000 km in a lifetime. This is only slightly less than the 
distance to the Moon and back. 

Shorebird migration is now studied using electronic tracking 
devices. This has led to an improved understanding of their 
migration timing, routes and stop-overs. One Ruddy Turnstone 
was tracked during two complete migrations. It left Flinders 
Beach near Cape Schanck and travelled north, following the 
Asian coast. Both times it returned by flying east and crossing 
the open Pacific Ocean, taking slightly different routes and 
stopping at different islands on each trip. 

Before migration, birds decrease the size of their feeding organs, 
the size of reproductive organs and non-essential leg muscles, 
but markedly increase the size of their flight muscles. Their 
hearts increase in size to supply oxygen and their blood thickens 
with more blood cells. They moult body and flight feathers in 
preparation and their brain chemistry changes such that each 
half of their brain can sleep independently of the other. All 
migrants increase their body weight very considerably before 
migration. On average Red-necked Stints (25 g before migration) 
gain 28%, Bar-tailed Godwits (330 g) gain 45%, Great Knots 
(150 g) gain 72% and Ruddy Turnstones (120 g) also gain 72%. 


Australian wetlands are very important to migratory waders. For 
example, Lake Victoria can support 5000 Red-necked Stints. 
Birds using 73 ha at Lake Victoria for six months will occupy 
53 150 ha in the Tundra for six weeks. 

Wader populations are threatened by climate change, loss of 
inland wetlands, pollution, introduced predators and invasive 
weeds. However, habitat destruction is the major threat to 
migratory waders. The environmental disaster of Saemangeum 
in South Korea has been extensively described by other 
speakers to the Bird Group. This is the world's longest seawall, 
enclosing an area one fifth the size of Port Phillip Bay. The area 
is now effectively a desert, leaving at least 150 000 shorebirds 
homeless or dead. Great Knot numbers are estimated to have 
declined by one quarter since the closing of the sea wall. Counts 
in north-western Australia, previously around 90 000, have 
decreased by 18 000. The project has also been a disaster for 
the local human population, as 20 000 people who used to 
harvest cockles have lost their livelihoods. 

Here in Australia, shorebirds are threatened by such influences 
as habitat destruction, predation, disturbance, beach-driving and 
dogs off the leash. 

It is important that concerned individuals help shorebird 
conservation by such activities as joining local counts and 
advocacy. Birdlife Australia's ‘Minutes to midnight’ campaign 
enabled regular meetings with DSEWPaC (Department of 
Sustainability, Environment, Water, Population and 
Communities) and influenced their IUCN (International Union for 
Conservation of Nature) listing proposals. Bird count data helps 
Birdlife Australia and other groups to protect our local ‘gems’. 

Golo thanked Dean Ingwersen, Chris Tzaros, Glenn Ehmke, 
Chris Purnell and the late Mark Barter for the use of 
photographs, and Ken Gosbell, Ken Harris and Rob Clemens for 
advice and support. He also thanked all the wader counters and 
volunteers who have contributed so much over the past 30 
years. These of course include many GFNC members. 

*Dan Weller, Shorebirds 2020 Project Officer, was co-author of the talk. 


Grow West Community Planting Day 2012 
Sunday 15 July 

This year’s planting site will be held in Korobeit along 2 km of the 
Myrniong Creek and is part of a bigger biolinks project managed 
by the Pentland Hills Landcare Group. 

Registrations are now open and we encourage everyone to book 
in early so you don’t miss out. Follow the link directly for online 
booking, https://reg.eventarc.com/event/view/9007/annual-grow- 
west-community-planting-day 

You can download the volunteer information pack from the Grow 
West website www.growwest.com.au 

This annual event is run in partnership with the Grow West Project, Victorian 
National Parks Association, Friends of Werribee Gorge and Long Forest Mallee and 
Pentland Hills Landcare Group. This year’s project is supported by Computershare 
eTree, DSE—Vision for Werribee Plains and Melbourne Water—Stream Frontage 
Management Program. 
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Boneseeding in the You Yangs 


...Denis Greenwell 


A fter the cold and wet Friday immediately before our last the more we found. However, all told, we seem to be keeping 

Boneseed Pull, it was little wonder that we numbered just things pretty well under control above the path, 

six on Saturday. 



Earth Star Photos: Claire Greenwell 


It was only possible to get up to 
our normal car parking area by 
foot or 4WD, due to the seriously 
high ‘speed humps’ that the 
Rangers had organised across 
the last uphill section of the road. 
To be more accurate, these 
humps weren’t actually to slow 
vehicles down, but rather to 
control the erosion due to runoff. 
They seemed to be working quite 
well, though a small amount of 
runoff damage was still evident. 


After the obligatory pre-pull 
cuppa, we headed uphill from the 
path and began our search and 
pull activities. It’s satisfying to say ‘search’ as there were many 
areas that had very few plants. That’s not to say that the whole 
of the area that we work on is like that and the further we went, 


Sadly the same can’t be said on 
the downhill section and we are 
seriously in need of more Club 
members rising to the occasion 
next spring, when Claire and I 
won’t be helping, due to still 
being on our Annual Northerly 
Migration. 


Claire found Earth Star fungus 
under Black Wattles, one freshly 
emerged still covered in dew. 
Scarlet Robins and Yellow- 
rumped Thornhills refused to 
stay still long enough to be 
photographed. The 
revegetation in the cleared 
areas is so encouraging. 


OSCOV 2012 Melbourne 

Exhibition of Orchid Photography 

In conjunction with the Melbourne Orchid Spectacular 
and the Victorian orchid fair 
24-26 August 2012, Springers Leisure Centre, 

Cheltenham Rd, Keysborough 

The first prize is a macro photography course from Michaels Camera Store valued 
at $199. No fee to enter your photographs. You can also sell your photographs. 
The entry form is available to download from the OSCOV website 
www.oscov.ana.au 



Jellybaby Leotia lubrica, Blanket Leaf PG 

Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


GFNC excursion—Great Robin Hunt 
7 June 2012 


...Alison Watson 


D espite cold and wet conditions most of the day, 16 people set 
out from Moriac in search of our local robin species. 

We started at Wensleydale with a walk around John Newman’s 
property. After seeing the bower of the Satin Bowerbird it wasn’t 
long before we had clear sightings of a male Rose Robin moving 
about the undergrowth. This was an unexpectedly good start as 
they are seen irregularly here. John showed us some Cordyceps 
gunnii fungi growing under Black Wattles. From the top of the dam 
we looked out to the fence-lines and noticed Scarlet Robins and 
then a pair of Jacky Winters. We walked a lovely circular track in 
the bush behind the property, the highlight being two Bassian 
Thrush nests, one made of moss beautifully concealed in the fork 
of a tree. Most of us caught a glimpse of the Bassian Thrush on 
the track ahead of us. 

After a cuppa and an early lunch we continued on, checking along 
the roadsides and fence-lines expecting to see Flame Robins. 
There was very little to see or hear at the creek crossing on 
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Bird list—Gherang, Wormbete Station Rd/Prices Rd. 

Australian Wood Duck 

Few on dam. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

Calling overhead. 

Australian King-Parrot 

Near J Newman’s house. 

Crimson Rosella 

Near J Newman’s house. 

Laughing Kookaburra 

Calling from bushland. 

White-throated Treecreeper 

Feeding in bushland. 

Satin Bowerbird 

Near J Newman’s house. Active bower in 
the garden. 

Superb Fairy-wren 

A few small groups. 

White-browed Scrubwren 


Striated Thornbill 

Hovering in outer foliage of gums. 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 

In open paddocks. 

Brown Thornbill 

In bushland. 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

Several in bushland. 

White-eared Honeyeater 

A few in bushland. 

White-plumed Honeyeater 


Red Wattlebird 


New Holland Honeyeater 


Golden Whistler 

Female on post. 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Several in bushland. 

Australian Magpie 


Pied Currawong 


Grey Currawong 

Calling. 

Grey Fantail 


Willie Wagtail 


Corvid sp. 

Raven sp. unidentified. 

Jacky Winter 

In open paddocks. 

Scarlet Robin 

Pair in open paddocks. 

Rose Robin 


Eastern Yellow Robin 


Welcome Swallow 

In open paddocks. 

Bassian Thrush 

Bird seen in bushland. Two nests noted, 
one with an egg. 



Listening for a Southern Emu-wren Photo: Alison Watson 


Hammond Rd. No sign of emu-wrens or robins at the next stop in 
Hammond Rd, though it’s a great track and there were some 
interesting fungi. At the Hammond Rd camp ground it was really 
pouring so we kept going to Distillery Creek and walked a little way 
along the Ironbark Gorge track, where we found another male Rose 
Robin. There were some orchids—Mosquito Orchid Acianthus 
pusillus was flowering, and lots of Greenhood Orchid leaves. 


We stopped twice on Forest Rd—Barry did a u-turn for Scarlet 
Robins on fences and then, opposite Shiney-eye Track, the Buff- 
rumped Thornbills had crossed the road from the forest and were 
behaving like Yellow-rumped Thornbills, feeding in the paddock 
from the fences, and two female robins, a Scarlet and a Flame, 
were feeding together. 

On Portreath Rd we stopped and hoped the Flame Robins would 
appear, and they did! We also watched four Wedge-tailed Eagles 
sitting low in the trees on the edge of the forest, two juveniles and 
two darker, adult birds. The adult birds seemed to be trying to 
encourage the younger birds to fly or leave home. While we did the 


Bird List—Wensleydale to Bellbrae 

Australian Wood Duck 

Bellbrae, several on farm dams. 

Crested Pigeon 

Moriac, Small flock in tree opposite old 
station. 

Cattle Egret 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. With cattle. 

White-faced Heron 

Bellbrae, farm dams. 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. 2 adults and 2 
immature birds perched in dead trees. 
Another bird soaring some distance away. 

Nankeen Kestrel 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. 

Purple Swamphen 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. Farm dam. 

Eurasian Coot 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. Farm dam. 

Masked Lapwing 

Anglesea, Forest Rd. Farmland 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

Anglesea, Forest Rd. Farmland 

Crimson Rosella 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. 

Eastern Rosella 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd, east of Watson’s 
house. 

Red-rumped Parrot 

Moriac, about 20 in a flock that flushed from 
ground to a dead tree. 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. Watson’s house. 

Laughing Kookaburra 

Otway Ranges NP, Distillery Ck PG. 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. Small parties in 
bracken. 

White-browed Scrubwren 

Otway Ranges NP, Distillery Ck PG. 

Striated Thornbill 

Otway Ranges NP, Distillery Ck PG. 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 

Anglesea, Forest Rd. Farmland. 

Buff-rumped Thornbill 

Anglesea, Forest Rd. Farmland and 
adjacent bush. Feeding in grass. 

Brown Thornbill 

Anglesea, Forest Rd. Farmland and 
adjacent bush. 

Spotted Pardalote 

Otway Ranges NP, Distillery Ck PG. Also at 
Hammond Rd. 

Eastern Spinebill 

Otway Ranges NP, Distillery Ck PG. 

White-eared Honeyeater 

Anglesea, Forest Rd. Farmland. 

New Holland Honeyeater 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. 

Brown-headed Honeyeater 

Otway Ranges NP, Distillery Ck PG. 

Golden Whistler 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. 

Australian Magpie 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. 

Pied Currawong 

Otway Ranges NP, Distillery Ck PG. 


Wensleydale, Wensleydale St Rd. Flock 
feeding in open paddock. 

Grey Currawong 

Otway Ranges NP, Distillery Ck PG. 

Grey Fantail 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. 

Willie Wagtail 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. 

Scarlet Robin 

Anglesea, Forest Rd. Pair in paddock near 
Great Ocean Rd. 


Anglesea, Forest Rd. Pair in paddock 
opposite Shiny Eye Tk. 


Paraparap, Flaxbourne's Rd. A pair. 

Flame Robin 

Anglesea, Forest Rd. 2 brown birds in 
paddock opposite Shiney Eye Tk. 


Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. 2 males and about 4 
brown birds in bracken patch in open 
paddock. 

Rose Robin 

Otway Ranges NP, Distillery Ck PG. High in 
an Ironbark. 

Eastern Yellow Robin 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. 

Welcome Swallow 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. About 100 hawking 
over an open paddock. 

Common Blackbird 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. 


bird tally at our place in Portreath Rd we had good views of the 
Yellow Robin on the bird bath and others viewed the Fan-tailed 
Cuckoo in the dead tree. 

We had a successful day, finding Jacky Winter, Scarlet, Flame, 
Yellow and Rose Robins. We dipped out on the Pink Robin. It was 
surprising to find that the bird we expected to see most of, the 
Flame Robin, we didn’t see until the very end of the day. If the 
weather had been better we may have seen more, but we have 
identified the good areas so we can return another day. We were 
privileged to see John’s patch and see the bower in the garden, the 
Bassian Thrush and nests, the robins and the Jacky Winters. 
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Geelong’s gumtrees—indigenous species 


...Trevor Pescott 


T he list of gumtrees that are known from the Geelong-Otway 
region continues to grow, as I keep finding species that are 
not on the City of Greater Geelong list but have been planted in 
parks and on roadsides. Not all have become naturalised, but 
there is always the potential for them to do so. 

Among the overall list that is now well above 60, there are 36 
species, subspecies, varieties and hybrids that can be classed 
as locally indigenous. Of these, three—the Strzelecki Gum, West 
Coast Swamp-gum and Candlebark—are somewhat problematic 
in their status here. 

The following is the list of indigenous gumtrees, with brief notes 
on their distribution, which I have compiled from many books, 
documents, references and my own observations, but this may 
not be complete, and I welcome any comments, particularly in 
relation to localities where the trees occur. 

River Red Gum Eucalyptus camaldulensis : common along the 
Barwon River and on the basalt plains; it is found at the You 
Yangs, Brisbane Ranges, Inverleigh Reserve, and in parts of the 
Otway Ranges. 

Brooker’s Gum: Eucalyptus brookeriana: found in the high 
rainfall areas along the ridge of the Otway Ranges. 

Strzelecki Gum Eucalyptus strzeleckii: a small population, 
possibly naturalised from forestry activities, is known at 
Moonlight Head. 

Swamp Gum Eucalyptus ovata var. ovata : one of the most 
widely-distributed of all the local gumtrees, it is found in most if 
not all of the local reserves. The West Coast Swamp-gum var. 
grandiflora, included on the list for the Otway Ranges, is known 
to occur near Moonlight Head 

Yarra Gum Eucalyptus yarraensis: another species closely 
related to the Swamp Gum. It occurs in parts of the Barwon River 
valley, and it is listed for the Brisbane Ranges and the Otway 
Ranges. There are several old trees along the former rail reserve 
north-east of Barwon Downs in otherwise cleared farmland. 
Scent-bark Eucalyptus aromaphloia ssp. aromaphloia: included 
on the City of Greater Geelong plant list, Brisbane Ranges, 
Anglesea and the Otway Ranges. There are a number of plants 
on Gum Flat and in Barwon Downs. 

Southern Blue-gum Eucalyptus globulus ssp. globulus : found in 
the Otway Ranges but planted in many other places in the 
region. 

Victorian Eurabbie Eucalyptus globulus ssp. pseudoglobulus : 
listed for both the You Yangs and Otway Ranges where it is 
indigenous. 

Victorian Blue-gum Eucalyptus globulus ssp. bicostata: found in 
the Otway Ranges. 

Mountain Grey-gum Eucalyptus cypellocarpa: indigenous to the 
Otway Ranges. 

Anglesea Grey-gum Eucalyptus litoralis : confined to the eastern 
Otway Ranges particularly around Anglesea. 

Bundy (Long-leaved Box) Eucalyptus goniocalyx : indigenous to 
the Brisbane Ranges and the Otway Ranges, and planted at the 
You Yangs. 

Manna Gum Eucalyptus viminalis : there are three subspecies 
found in the Geelong-Otway region; the Rough-barked Manna- 
gum ssp cygntensis is listed for the Otway Ranges and the 
Brisbane Ranges, the Coast Manna-gum ssp. prioriana occurs 
on the Bellarine Peninsula and is listed for Anglesea, while ssp. 


viminalis is wide-spread and very variable in size and in the 
nature of the bark. It is a very complex species! 

Candlebark Eucalyptus rubida: perhaps not strictly a Geelong- 
Otway species, it occurs in the Wombat Forest and near Ballarat. 
It may extend its range into the edges of the Brisbane Ranges 
but has not yet been confirmed as a local species. 

Bog Gum Eucalyptus kitsoniana: found along the coastal fringe 
of the Otway Ranges west of Apollo Bay. 

Bull Mallee Eucalyptus behriana: occurs in the Long Forest. 
Grey Box Eucalyptus macrocarpa : listed for the Brisbane 
Ranges, it also occurs on the plains near Balliang. It may be the 
species that gave the Box Forest (as in Box Forest Road) its 
name. 

Blue Box Eucalyptus baueriana : found in the Long Forest and 
Brisbane Ranges, and in the Werribee River catchment. 

Red Box Eucalyptus polyanthemos ssp. vestita : one of the 
dominant trees at the You Yangs, and found in the Brisbane 
Ranges. 

Red Ironbark Eucalyptus tricarpa: occurs in the Brisbane 
Ranges and in the Anglesea area, notably at the Ironbark Basin 
near Point Addis, and in the Otway Ranges. 

Yellow Box Eucalyptus melliodora : recorded for the You Yangs 
and Brisbane Ranges; there are isolated occurrences elsewhere 
e.g. at the Dog Rocks Sanctuary. 

Yellow Gum Eucalyptus leucoxylon: another rather complex 
species with several subspecies known. The Bellarine Yellow 
Gum ssp. bellarinensis is found on the Bellarine Peninsula and 
perhaps near Anglesea. 

Red Stringybark Eucalyptus macrorhyncha: occurs at the You 
Yangs and in the Brisbane Ranges. 

Brown Stringybark Eucalyptus baxteri: it is on the You Yangs, 
Brisbane Ranges, Anglesea and Otway Ranges lists. 

Mountain Ash Eucalyptus regnans: confined in our region to the 
high rainfall areas of the Otway Ranges. 

Messmate Stringybark Eucalyptus obliqua : widely distributed 
across the region including the Brisbane Ranges, You Yangs, 
Anglesea area and Otway Ranges. 

Otways Messmate Eucalyptus regnans x obliqua: a naturally- 
occurring hybrid from the high rainfall areas of the Otway Ranges 
where the two ‘parent’ trees are found. 

Narrow-leaved Peppermint Eucalyptus radiata ssp. radiata: 
found in the Brisbane Ranges, Anglesea and Otway Ranges, 
and is listed for the You Yangs. 

Shining Peppermint Eucalyptus falciformis: confined locally to 
the Anglesea area. 

Broad-leaved Peppermint Eucalyptus dives: occurs in the 
Brisbane Ranges. 

Snow Gum Eucalyptus pauciflora ssp. pauciflora: occurs in the 
Brisbane Ranges, Anglesea and the Otway Ranges. 

At some later stage, I intend dealing with each group, giving 
more detail about their occurrence in the region, and perhaps 
some clues that make identification of the species a bit easier. 

While flowers are not particularly important in the identification of 
gumtrees, some are beautiful. These three—the Bog Gum with 
its large central flower and ‘rosette’ of smaller ones, the Red Box 
which has a ‘cascade’ of tiny flowers at the end of the branch, 
and the single flower of the Southern Blue-gum—are among the 
most attractive. [See photos next page.] 
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Southern Blue Gum 



Red Box 



Bog Gum 


Then there are the non-indigenous species which in some ways 
are more interesting than the indigenous ones, for their 
distribution and occurrence often reflects the way we have used 
the land, and how we have viewed the roadsides and public parks 
when planting has been undertaken. 

Until relative recently, we had given scant consideration to the 
immense value the local natives have in landscape and 
biodiversity terms. We planted gumtrees for shelter-belts, 
aesthetics (relieving the barren look of roadsides), for shade in 
parks and because they are ‘bird-attracting’. 

A gumtree was a gumtree...it really didn’t matter if its origins were 
in Western Australia, Queensland or Tasmania, so long as it 
served the purpose, it was good enough. 

Now we look not just at the species, but also local provenance to 
be sure it fits the indigenous criteria, but there is a legacy of 
scores of non-indigenous species often dominating the 
landscape. 


More about these later. 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Geoff Beilby— 


Geoff Beilby, of Colac, is one of the authors of Salt Tolerant 
Plants of the Western District Ramsar Lakes, published several 
years ago by Greening Australia and the Australian Plants 
Society Colac Otway Group—just about the only plant book in 
Australia that concentrates on the saline plant communities. 

Geoff was invited to speak on the subject at the June Wider 
Geelong Flora Lecture. It was a most interesting lecture. He 
explained that the water levels in the lakes and marshes in the 
western district are very variable, ranging from no water at all 
(but with a salt crust as a result of evaporation) to flood, as well 
as going from hypersaline to brackish after a single storm event. 
The plants need to be able to cope with these changes in salt 
levels. Geoff explained that the fragile ecosystems are 
threatened by many processes—drainage is the major threat— 
and local community groups and landholders are encouraged to 
protect and enhance the wetlands and waterways and the 
salinity of each lake is monitored. 

Saline areas are perceived as barren wastelands but botanists 
see the plants that grow there as the most important 


Salt tolerant plants 

...Lorraine Phelan 

component. Geoff explained that salinity has a number of 
causes—salt spray, water evaporation, rising salty groundwater, 
soil types that hold salt and poor drainage. There are a number 
of threatened and rare flora and fauna species. These include 
Spiny Peppercress Lepidium aschersonii, Salt Tussock-grass 
Poa sallacustris, Curley Sedge Carex Tasmanica, Corangamite 
Water Skink Eulamprus tympanum marnieae and Striped 
Legless Lizard Delmar impar. 

The seasonal wetlands—not all of them saline— provide an 
important food resource for migrating waterbirds and the nine 
lakes and 1500 wetlands in the Ramsar site regularly support 20 
species of waterfowl. The plants too require the seasonality. Salt 
tolerant plants can retain salt in their cells—for example, 
samphire tastes salty—or have thick leaves. 

Some plants are an indication that the soil is naturally saline— 
Water Buttons Cotula coronopifolia (only grows in salty areas), 
Creeping Monkey Flower Mimulus repens, Creeping Brookweed 
Camolus repens, Rounded Noon Flower Disphyma crassifolium 
and Swamp Weed Selliera radicans. Other plants such as Spiny 
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Rush and Sea Barley are introduced plants that can be found in 
areas that are saline because of land management practices. 

Geoff showed a series of photos that demonstrated the different 
types of saline environments. Woods Lane near Lake 
Corangamite was particularly interesting because the zones of 
salinity that supported different plant communities could be 
clearly seen. This site also supported a number of threatened or 
rare plants such as Button Immortelle Leptorhynchos waitzia, a 
member of the daisy family, that only grows in the dark cracking 
clays on Lake Corangamite, the parasitic Golden Dodder 
Cuscuta tasmanica, Downy Geranium Geranium potentilloides, 
Creeping Boobialla Myoporum parvifolium, Shiny Peppercress 
Lepidium aschersonii and Seaberry Saltbush Rhagodia 
candolleana. Geoff also mentioned that some plants such as the 
River Red Gum Eucalyptus camaldulensis, Southern Blue Gum 
Eucalyptus bicostata, Bursaria spinosa and Senecia sp. are 
locally salt tolerant. 

The lecture also covered references to areas beyond the 
Western District plains. Plants that live in the saltmarsh areas 
and areas affected by salt spray along the southern coastline 
were mentioned, as well as the problems associated with the 


Murray-Darling Basin, the Coorong and Lake Alexandrina. 
Geoff stressed the importance of allowing the systems to be 
flushed with floodwaters. 

There was a lively discussion in question time, an indication of 
the interest generated by Geoff’s talk. It was a timely reminder 
that all ecosystems in the environment are important. 


Can you help? 

Researcher, Christa, would like club members to save any 
bird carcasses (currawong/flame robin/fantail/spotted and 
striated pardalote) for her. They should be placed in a plastic 
bag and frozen. 

She can either pick them up when she returns to Geelong in 
a few weeks time, or she could possibly ask someone else 
from the uni to collect them for her. 

Christa Beckmann <c.beckmann@deakin.edu.au> 


Bird observations 
May-June 2012 

...Barry Lingham 


I t was great to be out and about chasing robins during the June 
excursion. The highlight for me was seeing male Rose Robins 
in full glorious colour. Victoria misses out on having any purely 
indigenous birds, but we must be the best place to find the ‘red’ 
robins. 

Now and again we get reports of species beyond their normal 
range. Emus are considered extinct in the region, but sometimes 
individuals escape captivity and may roam free as was observed 
near Werribee. If they were able to breed, it is possible that they 
could re-establish in the region again. The King Parrot at Ocean 
Grove is also a possible escapee, but these parrots have become 
very domesticated. Normally, they are not seen from east of 
Torquay until Gippsland, but it is possible that they have moved 
along the coast utilising bird feeders. It will be interesting to see if 
they extend their range in the future. 

The movement of ducks is a mystery—they tend to disappear and 
reappear at irregular intervals dictated by the availability of 
suitable wetlands to the north. Craig heard the distinctive sound of 
passing Pink-eared Ducks over Newtown, but where they came 
from and went to is unknown. Many other ducks have arrived 
back in the region over the past month, so keep records of their 
numbers. 

Black-shouldered Kites are lovely to watch in action and there 
have been many to see over the past month, with regular 
sightings in most areas. Many other raptors are also being seen. 

It was a lovely way to finish our excursion when we were able to 
watch two adults and two immature Wedge-tailed Eagles near 
Alison and Phil’s house at Bellbrae. 

A few records of over-wintering birds have been noted. Fan-tailed 
Cuckoos and Dusky Woodswallows were seen in early June 
when the bulk of the local populations had migrated. It was 


unusual to see a flock of more than 20 Pied Currawongs in 
paddocks at Wensleydale. Some species tend to congregate in 
flocks over winter; currawongs tend to follow this pattern of 
flocking. 

Of special interest during the excursion was the lovely nests of 
the Bassian Thrush. Like the magpies, they are starting to be 
ready for breeding season. 

Observers: 

BL, Barry Lingham; CF, Colin Foreman; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean 
Hewish; DTy, David Tytherleigh; GPo, Graham Possingham; GMc, 
Gordon McCarthy; JCrr, Jenny Carr; JDg, Jeff Dagg; KB, Ken Best; LPh, 
Lorraine Phelan; MCh, Miles Charlesworth; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; NHi, 
Neil Hickman; RGa, Rob Ganly; RSm, Rosalind Smallwood. 


July Bird Group speaker: Wayne Longmore—The history of 
the bird collection at Museum Victoria 

Wayne looks after the bird, mammal and reptile collections at 
Museum Victoria. He is regarded as a leading authority on 
Australasian ornithology. His research has concentrated on 
taxonomy and systematics, behaviour and nidification (nest¬ 
building) of Australasia’s unique avifauna. 

August Bird Group speaker: John Barkla—My favourite 
birding places. 

John Barkla was the last President of the Bird Observers and 
Conservation Australia, before he successfully assisted the move 
to merge with Birds Australia. He has birded all over the world 
and extensively in Australia. As well as being an expert on birds, 
John is an avid photographer who showed us brilliant photos 
when he last spoke to our group in 2009. 
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Species 


Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Emu 

1 

14/06/2012 

Werribee, Bacchus Marsh-Werribee Rd. 10 km NW ofWerribee, in large 
paddock. 

MHe, DHe 

Brown Quail 

4 

12/06/2012 

Lake Modewarre. 2, then another 2, flushed from short grass. 

CMo 

Australian Shelduck 

5 

02/04/2012 

Limeburner's Lagoon. On sand bar. 

KB 

Pink-eared Duck 

2+ 

10/06/2012 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. At 6.35 p.m. heard overhead. 

CMo 

Great Crested Grebe 

1 

02/04/2012 

Limeburner's Lagoon. In breeding plumage. 

KB 

Crested Pigeon 

29 

15/06/2012 

Wallington, Sproule Rd. A single flock perched on a power line. 

BL 


few 

17/06/2012 

Moriac. Small flock in tree opposite old station. 

GFNC per BL 

Australasian Darter 

1 

03/06/2012 

Barwon River, Breakwater. Female on log. 

DTy 


1 

13/06/2012 

Waurn Ponds, Library Lake, Deakin University. Present several days. 

LPh 

Cattle Egret 

60 

15/06/2012 

Curlewis, McDermot Rd. 29 with cattle in paddock and 31 with cattle 200 m 
away. 

BL 

Australian White Ibis 

50 

26/05/2012 

Belmont Common. Area sodden after rain. 

DTy 

Black-shouldered Kite 

1 

03/06/2012 

Barwon River, Breakwater. Hovering over old motocross site. 

DTy 


1 

03/06/2012 

Eastern Gardens. In a tree with Galahs. 

DTy 


2 

09/06/2012 

Point Henry, Windmill Lane. In a dead tree. 

DTy 


6 

14/06/2012 

Werribee, Bacchus Marsh-Werribee Rd. Over a 10 km stretch. Very common in 
Bacchus Marsh/Werribee area over past few months. 

MHe, DHe 

Whistling Kite 

1 

09/05/2012 

Mt Rothwell. In a gum tree in woodland in sanctuary. 

KB 


5 

5/06/2012 

Curlewis. In a big old pine tree. 

JCrr 

Brown Goshawk 

1 

2/06/2012 

Ocean Grove NR. 

JCrr 

Collared Sparrowhawk 

2 

12/06/2012 

Gnarwarre, Barrabool Rd/Monahans Rd cnr. Pair circling high. 

CMo 


1 

12/06/2012 

Winchelsea. Adult male freshly dead on road. 

CMo 

Spotted Harrier 

1 

14/06/2012 

Bacchus Marsh-Werribee Rd. 12 km NW ofWerribee. 

MHe, DHe 


1 

19/06/2012 

Lara, Forest Rd. 

CMo, RGa 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 

1 

16/05/2012 

Mt.Rothwell. Flying above grassland of the sanctuary. 

KB 


2 

08/06/2012 

Bellbrae. Soaring above the small valley. 

DTy 


1 

17/06/2012 

Leopold. Very high. 

DTy 


5 

17/06/2012 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. 2 adults and 2 immature birds perched in dead trees. 
Another bird soaring some distance away. 

GFNC per BL 

Little Eagle 

1 

06/06/2012 

Drysdale, 500 m from Lake Lome. 

MCh, NHi 


1 

7/06/2012 

Curlewis, Curlewis Rd between Wallington and Curlewis. 

JCrr 

Australian Hobby 

1 

06/06/2012 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Glided OH with sparrow-sized prey in talons at 3.30 p.m. 

CMo 


1 

07/06/2012 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Hunting in low, direct and swift flight at roof top level. 

Also 1 in Camden Rd on 11/6 at 7.45 a.m. perched on TV antenna with 

Australian Magpies. 

CMo 

Black Falcon 

1 

22/05/2012 

Corio. Flying over the buffer zone around the refinery. 

GP 

Peregrine Falcon 

1 

7/06/2012 

Connewarre. Adult. 

JCrr 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 

10 

23/04/2012 

Newtown. Local garden. Feeding on leaf buds and ‘old’ walnuts in walnut tree. 

RGa 


15 

11/06/2012 

Eastern Gardens. In the pines eating the cones, making a great mess! 

DTy 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

2 

26/05/2012 

Geelong South, Carr Street. Eating large gum nuts. 

DTy 


3 

03/06/2012 

Eastern Gardens, southern side. 

DTy 

Long-billed Corella 

6 

03/06/2012 

Eastern Gardens. Digging up the grass. 

DTy 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet 

2 

18/06/2012 

Barwon River, Moorabool Street. In flowering gums. 

DTy 

Australian King-Parrot 

1 

15/06/2012 

Ocean Grove. Young bird near town centre. Possible escapee? 

JCrr 


P 

17/06/2012 

Gherang, Wormbete Station Rd/Prices Rd. 

GFNC per BL 

Eastern Rosella 

30 

05/06/2012 

Anakie, Clarkes Rd. 1.30 p.m. Feeding in pasture paddock. 

JDg 

Red-rumped Parrot 

42 

12/06/2012 

Waurn Ponds. Feeding on lawns at Deakin University. 

LPh 


20 

17/06/2012 

Moriac. About 20 in a flock that flushed from ground to a dead tree. 

GFNC per BL 

Blue-winged Parrot 

150 

12/06/2012 

Lake Modewarre. Activity centred on Beaded Glasswort along N shore. 

CMo 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

P 

17/06/2012 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. Watsons house. 

GFNC per BL 


1 

18/06/2012 

Barwon River, Breakwater Bridge. Flushed from grass to a gum tree. 

DTy 

Southern Boobook 

1 

15/06/2012 

Wandana Heights. Calling at 3.00 a.m. 

LPh 

Satin Bowerbird 

P 

17/06/2012 

Gherang, Wormbete Station Rd/Prices Rd. Active bower in the garden. 

GFNC per BL 

Striated Thornbill 

P 

17/06/2012 

Gherang, Wormbete Station Rd/Prices Rd. In outer foliage of gums. 

GFNC per BL 


P 

17/06/2012 

Otway Ranges NP, Distillery Ck PG. 

GFNC per BL 

Buff-rumped Thornbill 

P 

17/06/2012 

Anglesea, Forest Rd. Farmland and adjacent bush. Feeding in grass. 

GFNC per BL 

Crescent Honey eater 

1 

12/06/2012 

Inverleigh, Inverleigh-Winchelsea Rd/Thomas Rd cnr. 1 M heard and seen. 
Unusual location and habitat. On plains, in windrows, away from Otway Ranges. 

CMo 

Golden Whistler 

2 

6/06/2012 

Wallington, 240 Rhinds Rd. Regular visitor. 

CF 

Dusky Woodswallow 

5 

5/06/2012 

Curlewis. 

JCrr 

Australian Magpie 

1 

18/06/2012 

Barwon River, Moorabool Street. Collecting nest material. 

DTy 

Pied Currawong 

10+ 

03/06/2012 

Point Lonsdale. Flying overhead and calling. Regular in past week. 

RSm 


20 

17/06/2012 

Wensleydale, Wensleydale St Rd. Flock feeding in open paddock. 

GFNC per BL 

Jacky Winter 

P 

17/06/2012 

Gherang, Wormbete Station Rd/Prices Rd. In open paddocks. 

GFNC per BL 

Scarlet Robin 

2 

16/06/2012 

Anglesea Heath, Gum Flats, in burnt section off Cecil Tk. Pair. 

DTy 


P 

17/06/2012 

Gherang, Wormbete Station Rd/Prices Rd. Pair in open paddocks. 

GFNC per BL 


P 

17/06/2012 

Anglesea, Forest Rd. Pair in paddock near Great Ocean Rd. 

GFNC per BL 


P 

17/06/2012 

Anglesea, Forest Rd. Pair in paddock opposite Shiney Eye Tk. 

GFNC per BL 


P 

17/06/2012 

Paraparap, Flaxbourne's Rd. A pair. 

GFNC per BL 

Flame Robin 

P 

17/06/2012 

Anglesea, Forest Rd. 2 brown birds in paddock opposite Shiney Eye Tk. 

GFNC per BL 


P 

17/06/2012 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. 2 males and about 4 brown birds in bracken patch in 
open paddock. 

GFNC per BL 

Rose Robin 

P 

17/06/2012 

Gherang, Wormbete Station Rd/Prices Rd. 

GFNC per BL 


P 

17/06/2012 

Otway Ranges NP, Distillery Ck PG. High in an Ironbark. 

GFNC per BL 

Pink Robin 

1 

28/05/2012 

Wallington, 240 Rhinds Rd. Brown bird. Seen and heard several times in late 

May. 

Ocean Grove NR, Brown bird. 

CF 


1 

15/06/2012 

GMc 


1 

16/06/2012 

Anglesea Heath, Gum Flats, in burnt section off Cecil Tk. Brown bird. 

DTy 

Golden-headed Cisticola 

1 

02/06/2012 

Moolap Salt Works. 

DTy 

Bassian Thrush 

P 

17/06/2012 

Gherang, Wormbete Station Rd/Prices Rd. Bird seen in bushland. Two nests 
noted, one with and eqq. 

GFNC per BL 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Eynesbury and Melton Reservoir 
Thursday 26 July 2012 
Leader: Kay Campbell 

It’s quite some time since the group has visited this area. A lot 
of development has taken place but the Grey Box Forest is still 
largely intact. Kay records many species here, but the 
‘specialties’ are Diamond Firetails and Speckled Warblers. 

Meet: 9.30 a.m. At the intersection of Bacchus Marsh Road 
and Nerowie Road (turn right into Nerowie Road). The 
intersection is signposted to Melton and Eynesbury and 
is 36.37 km from the Geelong Ring Road exit onto 
Bacchus Marsh Road. 

Finish:About 12.30 p.m. At the Melton Reservoir for lunch— 
also a good birdwatching area. 

Bring: Please wear suitable clothing and footwear for prevailing 
conditions, binoculars, lunch etc. 

Enquiries: Kay 5243 3311 or Polly 5244 0182 


Capturing Flora 

300 years of Australian botanical art 
Art Gallery of Ballarat 
25 September-2 December 2012 

The most comprehensive exhibition of Australian botanical art 
ever held in this country and will include a range of talks, 
workshops and film screenings. 

<artgallery of ballarat.com.au> 

Adult $12, Cone. $8. 


Eco Book Group 
Tuesday 31 Jul 2012 

The Forgotten Islands: a personal adventure 
through the islands of Bass Strait 
by Michael Veitch 

Buy or borrow the book and join in the discussion at Lorraine’s 
home at 8.00 p.m. 

Contact: Lorraine 5243 0636 


GFNC Excursion 
Melbourne Museum Carlton 


Wednesday 18 July 2012 

Leader: Deborah Evans 

This will be our third visit to the behind-the-scenes areas of the 
Museum, with a guided tour of the Live Exhibits lab this time. 
The Museum’s public exhibitions have grown significantly since 
the last time we visited as a Club, so there will be lots to see in 
addition to our tour. 


There is a strict limit of 20 on numbers for the tour, so those 
wishing to come must contact me by Monday 16 July to get 
your name on the list. ‘First in best dressed’ as they say! 


As usual we will be going up by train (others are welcome to 
meet us up there). Itinerary: 


South Geelong Station 

Geelong Station 

North Geelong Station 

Lara Station 

Meet at the Museum 

Tour of lab 

Last off-peak return 


8.52 a.m. 

8.57 a.m. 

9.00 a.m. 

9.10 a.m. 

10.45 a.m. 

11.00 a.m. 

3.59 p.m. from Southern 
Cross 


Bring your own lunch or buy it at the Museum cafe. 

Contact: Deborah Evans AH 5243 8687 BH 9918 9181, email 
< deborah.evans@deakinprime.com > 


Membership subscriptions are now overdue 

If you have not yet paid your membership fee for 2012/13, 
please do so before 31st July. Members who have not renewed 
by the end of July will no longer receive the Geelong 
Naturalist. 


South West Integrated Flora & Fauna Team 
video conference 
Thursday 26 July 2012 
Theme: Bat ecology and conservation 

Please be seated by 9.45 a.m. (Eastern Standard time) 
Introductions to centres participating commences 9.50 a.m. 

Speakers include Dr Lindy Lumsden, Steve Bourne, Kristen 
Lear, Mark Venosta. 

Geelong DSE Offices, Corio Bay Room, 4th floor. 

Contact Ian Smith 0407803115 


Mailing roster 

July: Jan Venters 
August: Jan Venters 
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SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Belmont Escarpment Group 

Dick Southcombe 
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Bird Group 

Barry Lingham 
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Conservation Group 

Bruce Lindsay 

5223 2394 
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Editor 

Lorraine Phelan 
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Sub-editor 
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Librarian 

Lorraine Phelan 
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Eco Book Group 
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General Meeting Minutes 
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Coming events 


JULY 2012 

3 General Meeting: Blue-green algae—Will Buchanan 

10 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

18 Excursion ( Mid week) : Melbourne Museum 

19 Bird Group: Meeting 

26 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Eynesbury and Melton 
Reservoir—Kay Campbell 
28-29 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 
31 Eco Book Group 


AUGUST 2012 

7 General Meeting: Members Night and casserole tea 

14 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
16 Bird Group: Meeting 

17-20 SEANA Campout: Bendigo (no GFNC excursion) 

23 Mid-week Bird Excursion 

25 Boneseed pull—You Yangs 

Leader: Rob Beardsley 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday 30 July 2012 . 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning — 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 

Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 
Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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